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^ears ago the city of (Houcester gave its children, the kind-of edu- 
cation wliich made them strong, healthy, self-reliant, resourceful, and 
industrious. Some of the sc^hools huilt in those days are still'stiuiding. 
Hut the children of 50 years ag*!) did not receive their education only in 
these school buildings; in fae^, they received only a very small part of 
it there. They received their licalth and strength from the work that 
they did about the home and in helping in their father’s business of 
fishing or farming. In doing this work they had the chance to test 
their ingenuity and resourcefulness in overcoming obstacles; they 
learned to handle tools, to invent new ways of ’doing things. There- 
fore, it mattered little that the school was nothing but a coUcctiou of 
seats where the children could study the* three R's. Two-thirds of 
their education— i" work and ])lay— they received outside the school. 
There is such a common tendency to identify “schools” with “ educa- 
tion*' that it is necessary to ‘emphasize the facb that education hu^ 
always consisted of work and study and play, and that children must 
not lie (lei)rived .of any of these three elements inr their education if 
they are to grow in health and strength, and develop initiative, intelli- 
gence. aiul the ability to think for theihsclves. 

Fifty years ago the environment of the average boy -and girl in 
nioucesler fiirnishe<l"an education in wholesome activities that devel- 
oi)od intelligenet,*, initiative; and industrious habits. .Moreover, their 
e<lneatiojrwas real and vital, because it was necessary in the life of the 
coiiinumity. In those days each man owned his own Imator his own 
farm or homestead. Tic worked for himself and liad the interest uittl 
initiative that came from that in(lei)en<lenee. The effect oh the chil- 
dren or growing up in a community where every man was his own 
!iiaster, Avhere everyone, had an equal ehanew can hardly be overesti- 
mated. " • 

CHANGED SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL cdHOITIONS DEMAND 
CHANGES IN EDUCATION; 

^ But in. the past ‘50 years conditions have changed greatly. For 
example, filing is stiH the main industry pf Gloucester, but it is lib 
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boat. On the contrary, tlie industry is largely in the hands of one or 
two corporations, which control not only the fishing industry hut 
allied industries, such as repairing of boats, jVainting, sails, ropes, etc. 
Boys do not grow up now with the thought of some day owning their 
own boats, of l)clonging to that fleet of daring Gloucester fishermen 
whose exploits have been made famous in song and story. Fishing 
is an “ industry ” now', not mi occupation. Moreover, where formerly 
the countr 3 ’side from Eastern Point to Amiisquam and Lanesville 
was dotted with small holdings owned by those who worked them, 
now “ summer visitors ” have sw'armed over the whole beautiful coast, 
buying uji land, putting up cottages, and developing summer places 
w’hich lie idle three-fourths of the year. These summer visitors bring 
money to Gloucester to such an extent that it is doubtless possible 
now for the jicrmanent inhabitants to earn more during the three 
months of simimer than they did formerly during the whole year. 
Tlint means that independent farming has not grown ; on the contrary, 
looking after the simimer people’s -estates, i. e., tenant farming, has 
grown. 

Whatever may be said of the desirability of this from the point of 
view of the adults, there can be no question but that educationally 
it is undesirable in its effects on the children. Not only do they not 
get the wholesome effects of the simpler life of the earlier days, but 
«lso they can not hell) being influenced in their ideals, standards of 
living, and general attitude toward life by the great mass of summer 
•visitors who are in their midst three or four months yearly, l>ent solely 
on pleasure, living in but not working in Gloucester. 

FORTY-SIX PER CENT OF FATHERS OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
■ ARE POREIQN-BORN. 

"Furthcjniore, another change that has taken place is that whereas 
formerly^ very large majority of the people in Gloucester were 
native-born, now 46.C per cent of the fathei-s of public-school children 
are foreign-bom; 19 countries are represented— Canada, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Italy, Newfoundland, Norway, Nova Scotia, Portugal/ Russia, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden. From the standpoint of the school, this 
meahs that the educational problem is far more difficult than formerly. 
It means that the school must now not only teach the three R’s, but, to 
use a much. overworked term, it must really be the “.pielting pot” 
of all these diverse elements. It must be a social agency in the com- 
munity where pll elements may meet on a common footing. It must 
; be a school where the children may have the opimrtiinity to develop 
- the particular gif^^ all these different nationalities bring to 
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:'() sum up, although Gloucester is a small, town of only a few 
tliousaiul inhabitants, yet from an educational standpoint it is con- 
^ fronted with the same problems which are found in school systehis in 
the average city, i. e., the gradual elimination of opportunities for 
healthful work and play outside the school and the substitution of 
I ity habits and ideals of life for the simpler and more wholesome 
ideals of a hardy, self-supporting and self-sustaining community. 
In the scccjnd i)lace, like the larger city, it has the i)rohlems which 
arise from the increase of the number of children of foreign-born 
parents. > 



THE MODERN SCHOOL MUST PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOB 
WORK AND PLAY. 


Because of these conditions, there has come to'L a realization of 
the fact that the city school must not only supply the oi)portunity 
for studying in good classrooms, under wholesome conditions, but it 
must also return to the children the opportunities for work and play 
which the home can no longer eupply, and which are necessary for 
education and to counteract the undesirable aspects of city.li'fe. 

It must provide playgrounds where children may have a chance 
to play; and shops, laboratories, drawing and music rooms where 
they may be kept wholesomely occupied when not engaged in other 
school work or at play. Moreover, it should be remembered that if 
the modern city makes it necessary for the school to provide j)lay- 
poun. , and strops and science laboratories for American children;' 
it is even more important that these facilities be given to the childreii 
, of the foreign-born. The crowded conditv>ns under which they’ live 
as a general rule arojaiefr that public playgrounds and playground 
supervision are an absolute essential, if they are to get the wholesome 
recreation necessary for every growing child. Again, because of the 
precarious economic condition of the average wage earner, their chil- i 
dren have practically no chance outside of school to develop their 
talents in handwork or music, or drawing or science-^talents which 
ef’ery child should have a chance to develop. It is said that America 
is the land of equal opportunity in education, but this does not 
mcaij opportunity for uniform education, but opportunity for the 
development of the varied gi^ of many Individuals. Democratic 
education means variety of opportunity in accordance with the 
. needs of the individual. If Gloucester does not. give this variety 
of opportunity in wort and study and play to the children of all 
its people, then it is failing to top the r^rvoirs of power for its 
citizenship. Moreover, it is laying up trouble for dtselfr 
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in the future for nothi^ ^ own serioi^'to any comnaiuiity 
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to have the great nuis.s (if^)eoi)le feel balked in their powi^r of self- 
cxj)ression ami attainmenn 


THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS OF GLOUCESTER. 

How is (iloneester fulfilling the needs of ^urli ji nioilern sehool 
system ^ ' 

’ In the first place, with the except ion’ of the Kastern Aveihie School, 
not a single new elementary school building has been erected for 2 \ 
years. More than half the schools were built half a centnry ago. 
Une-third of the schools were built nearly 70 years ago and one nearly 
100 years ago. - In other words, for a (inarter to half a century 
Gloucester has done little in the way of giving her chihlren richer 
school facilities. The buildings erected so long ago are absolutely 
lacking in all modern facilities. Thei*e are 22 elementary -sehool 
buildings, but not one has a regular auditorium, none has a well- 
e<iuipped gymnasium, and there are only two shops and »ne sewing 
room in the^22 schools. Fni’thermore, no school has ade(iuate l)lay- 
ground space. In fact the la< k of playground s])aee in the city of 
Gloucester is shocking. Tluue is no playground except Stage h^ort 
Park, and that is too far out of town for all tiRM'hildren to use. d^e 
])0oplc of (rloiieester nee<l to ivali/.e that it is alisoli itn y essential that 
every sc1uk»1 have plAygronnds siifliciently large for every child'* to 
have at least 40 s<]iiare feet of play space, :md it is necessaiy that 
•the. playground should k where the eliildreh can use it— not at the 
* extreme e<lgc of town. 

A COMPREHENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM NECESSARY FOR 
GLOUCESTER. 


, ■ It is obvious, then, from the foregoing facts that Gloucester must 
enter_«ix)n a building program which will make up for time lost * 
during the past 25 to f*0 years, in which practically nothing has l>ecn 
done to keep the school huihlings abreast of the times; and it must 
also provide for the future. No temporary patch worl^w ill meet the 
situation. 

In order to work out such a program it is nectary that Gloucester 
obtain answers to the following (piestions : 


* What has been the rate of Increase In the school population over u^htIoU of 
■ypars? ** ' * • * 

^ Ih this increase likely to remain c<»n8tnnt or to !»ecoiue less or grt*ater? ' ^ 

• Whjre Is the ooDf^estlon j.T()iitest? 

In what direct Ion is the tide of population 
^ What Is the present conO It Ion of the sch<H»I ImlldhigH? Wiilctrones should 
be nbaminnetn For wlmt pnes M khj I d additions, be erectetl? . 
f t How .luuch* playground, spaco Is: ue^od? . v /w . • ^ . . • ; . ■ ; rA: 

X ''.id 
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In onU‘r to elin)iiiuto i»ros(‘nt ronue<tion imd ulst) provide for future growth, 
liow immy and what kiml’of new luiildinus slionhl (TKitNl. and in whnt 
inirts of tlx? city; and tn wliat extent can pn»scnt congestion he rcllevtHl liy 
ivorgani/.ntidn of existitiu seliools? 

What: appropriation is luM-essiiry to carry out a comprclteiisive t)uildinK 
program? ^ ^ 

RATE OF IN'CREASE IN.THE SCHOOL foPULATION. 


/ 


Tn 1913-14 there were 4,055 children enrolled in the i)tiblic schools 
of (iloucester; in 1917-18 there were 4,CS0, an increase of only 25 
])tH)ils, anti this increase is found in the high school only. In the 
elementary schools (excluding the outlying schools — Bruy, Haskell, 
Blynman, ant] Parsons) there has been an actttal decretise of 97 pupils 
in the last fotir years. Therefore, evidently school cong^tion is not 
the iiroblem to be solved in a building program for Gloucester. The 
importaiit point is that the existing buildings, although not crowded, 
are old, inadetpiate, and utterly devoid of all modern school facili- 
-ftt's, stjch ns anditoriuins, shops, and laboratories. 

Moreover, in tleveloping a building program, Gloucester should 
realize that it has too many small buildings. This, means greater 
cost of Upkeep as well as of initial cost. It 'also means fewer modem 
facilities for the clvHdreii. The larger school wi^ more children 
means that the comihuiiity cun afford to give the cMdren a greater 
variety^ of facilities. For example, a school of 1,200 pupils can 
afford such facilities ns an auditorium, shops, gymnasium, swimming 
j)ool, libnu'y, etc., whereas if the children were housed in two school 
hnildings with separate sites, equipment, teaching force, janitorial 
ser\ ice, and cost of upkeep, the total exjiense would obviously be 
far greater. In other words, the city has something to learn from the 
country in the matter of both the ^cial and financial advantages of 
the consolidated school. 

Obviously, a ^ihling prograp should be planned on the assump- 
tion that it \s the duty of the public schools to provide accommoda- 
tions for all children of school* age. The fact that a considerable 
number of children of school age are not enrolled in the public 
schools is due at least to a certain extent to the fact that the schools 
of Gloucester have not up to the present time provided either ode- 
(puito. seating accogunbdations ,or modern school facilities for the 
children. / . * ^ . 

t ■ t 
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THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN OF ORGANIZATJON. 

A secoml possible metfwd of solving the bnildiiig prol.lcin of 
(Jlonccstor is wlnit^s commonly known ns the wurk-study-plav plan, 
now in operation in some ;i0 or 40 cities in the country.’ This plan' 
developed in an iittempt tosoh-e the peculiar school problems created 
by the modern city. It grew out of a recognition of the fact that, 
as is the case in Gloucester, the growth of city conditions makes the' 
educational problem far more difficult than formerly; in fact, has 
created a new school problem. The jilau represents aii^atteinpt to 
make it practicable, both admini.strativeiv and Hnancially, for school 
administrators to provide not only classroom accommodations but 
also such modern educational facilities as gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
slioix, and laboratones where chihh’en may be kept wholesomely 
occupied in study and work and l)lay. 

HOW TIU;,1'I,AN WORKS.’ 

Hi iefly, the plan is this: .\ sidiool is divided into two jiarLs, each 
having the .same number of clas.se> and each containing all the eijtht 
or nine, grades. The first part, whieli we will call the “.\ vSchool," 
comes to school in the morning at 8.:t0, and goes to classrooms for 
academic work. II Idle this school is in the classroom, it obviously 
can not u.se any of the .siie.cial facilities; therefore the other school— 

“H School"— goes to thp special activities, one-third to the audi- 
torium. onedhird to th6 playground, and one-third divided among 
such activiti^s^as the shops, laboratories, drawing and music studios. 

At the e;id of one or two period.s— tlKif is, when the first group of 
cluhlreh has remained, ai-cordi^ to judgment of the school au- 
thorities, in .school seats as long asTfKgood for tliem at one time — 
tile .1 Schbol goes to the playground, auditorium, and oHier special 
facilities, while the H School goes to the classroom. 

Under this reorgani/.atjon on the wairk-stiidy-play plan, all t|ie 
children would have not only the same ' amount ^f time for reading, 
writ ing, arithmetic, geography, and history as formerly, LdO minutes,’ 
but also f)0 minutes iiijlay of shopwork every day in the week for a 
third of the year ; science every day* for a thiril of the year ; and draw- 
ing; or music every day for a third of the year. . ^ 

I’he following table gives a ijos-sible program for the A School. 
There are 12 classes in this A School, which arc divided into 3 divi- 
sions of 4 classes each : Division 1, upper grades; division 2, intl'iTOe- 
diuto grades; division 3, primary gradte. 

wprk-«Hidj.plny i.lim Is tnkdn from tUo nuUior'H dlncuinlua 
6f It in U. a Bu, of Kduc. Bui., 1919, No. 08, M et Beq. ^ ^ “ . > 

. .•;& - c ■; ;• -i ■ - ; . . v' \.'5 
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This pro^riuii repirsont^? a dianp^ in tlu* trinliruma? hidliotl in 
several important points. In the lirst place, it hreiiks iij) the custnin 
of havin^^ all cliiUlren in classrooms at tlu* saine/ time and letlin*^ 
the classrooms lie idle when the' children to th<^.^ditoriniiL shojis, 
,nnd playground. In other words, it applies to tlie|)uhlic school the 
principle on "which all other puhlic service institnti'ons are nm— that v. 
is, the mi^Itiple nse of all facilities all the time, j F<^r example, it is. 
evident that our tnfnsj[)ortation system- is made 'possihl^hecanse of 
the fact that all people do not wish to ride at exiijctly the same time: 
concerts ’and' thealers are made availahle todnaii}! people hecpuse onf 
person can iise another’s scat when he doasi not wiant to use it; hotels 
can accommodate thousands of people hecanse tjhey are not run on 
the princii^le of reserving. each room for the exclusive nse of a singli^ 
individual during the whole year. On the other han?l, the pnI)Iio 
school system has been run on the principle of ^^eserving a.seat 
for each child ^ring th^holc year. All children have to be in 
school seats from IT' to T2 /i.-dl and from 1 to II p. m.; all have^to go 
home4o lunch at the same time; anf at 3 o’clock all are dismissed 
ami tum^ out to play, * * 

, Thei*e would, after all^ seem to be no good reasbmwhy ttie prin- 
^<ciple..of other public, seryi^. in^itutions, i. e., niultiple tise of f^ciliy 
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tics ull the time, slioultl nut h» tlie school, nor :iiiy reason w hy 

all children sliuultl be in classfoonis at the same time, nrtr why the 
special facilities shoultl b^^ u^e(l <mly a fraction of the day, pn>vide^ 
course, that the children receive daring the day ‘the reTimred 
amount of at-aileinic work. ^ In fact, it is dillicult to see how the 
, pi’obhan of [)i()\ idiiig enough clas^roonl^, or plavirioniaU. or andi- 
* toriimis for the mass of chHdren is ever to he nu't if all children 
lia\'u to be in cla>srooins at the .same time, and if all children have to 
play at once. Moreover" t licit' si'eins to he no good jvason from an 
educational standpoint wh}’ children should all ha\e to do the safne 
thing at tlu' same tiini'. * 

I’HiNCirj.i-: or .Mrmi'i.i: rsi: .m.\ki:s MoniarN laa c A'no.VM. i- Ac iiaTiKs 
riNAMlAJ.I.V rHAllfCAimK. 

.* Fortunately, however, if the pVmnp.le of mnlti[de use Is ai>plied 
to public fcchool lacilitii's, it'is possible to [H'ovide not only adetpiatc 
classroom accommodations hut al>o audito^ims. gymna.'-iiinls, and 
shot's loi’ the mass trf childieu. In fact, accommodations !naj^ be 
t)ro\ided in all facilities^ if they are iii u>c constantly by alternating 
groups, at less co>t tlian rogndai' classrooms alone may be pro\ ideir 
on the basis of a reseru'il seat for every chihl. For e.\a\mplc, in a 
21-class scliool, under the traditiimai plan 2 I classrooms necdeil in 
adilitioa to all fhe other special faciliiic'^. Fuder tla^work-stndy- 
play plan only 12 classrooms are needetl. The classro\>m, however,* 
is the most .expcnsi\'e unit in the school, therefore >ince only lialf 
tlie tisnal nnmbei\pf classr<M)ius \> needed, i. e., 12 elas.-rooms in a 
24 class sch(K>l. the cost of the reinaindLU* is relAseil for all the Qther 
special "facilities. . . 

V rLEXIItlLITY OF THE ^tOCICAM. , 

A pi'ogram based uptm the imiltiple use of faedities not t)nly nfake.s 
possible modern edncational advantages for the children,' but it also 
makes it possible to have a Ilexible program. A stmly of the irdfcreiit « 
types of these schools in dill'erent parts <>f/flig country shows. that it 
. is possible for a community to adapt the program toils partirnlar 
needs. For example, it is imssible to arrange to have the school begin 
at 8.30, 8.45, or 0 a. m., or any other hour desired; Pi‘, if the school^ 
begins at 8.30 and ceiluin paroiits object to having ‘their childreri*^ 
leave for school so early, it is possU^le to put those children iit Uie 
School,” which begins the day with special activities; in this 
case the chiktren can omit the play period from 8.30 to 9.20 and arrive 
at school at 9.20. Oi;^ngaiiL many ]>amits prefer t(> have tfeejr chH-^ 
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, home work or staying after sc liooK interferes with tlfese lessons. 
Undeir the work-study-play plan it is possible to put such childiMMi in 
the ‘‘A School” and let them omit the play period or tiio nmiitoriunv 
in the afternoon from 2.40 t(^3.30 j). in. Tiiere is, of course, *no reason 
' why children should not he pven credit for liiese .out-of-schooi ac- 
tivities if so desired. A^?Hn, a child who is backward in a special 
subject, such as arithmetic, ami is l>cin«: Iu4d hack in a irradc because 
he can not master that subject, can tlonhic up in arithmetic for a 
number of weeks by omitting tl.ie auditorium ‘period until he has 
ma(^e up the work and is ready to p) on with his Lu*ade. As for the 
special activities,^ each community and each sei'tiou of the city can 
have the special 'facilities which the school authorities and parents 
.desire. 


THE SCHOOL TAKES 0\TR THE STRKhrT TIME oK THE Cl II LI). 


As has been pointed out, one of the most undesirable elements in 
the life of city children is the street life in which they have hitherto 
spent so large a part of their time. The average city school is in 
session about 180 days in the year. This means that even thouglcall 
the children attend the entire time, they would still he out of school • 

185 days in the year. Obviousir, because of the conditions of modern 
city life it is nece^ary that the school take over soiue of the time now 
spent by the child on the city streets, e.spocially the school year. 

At present if 10 hours, of the 24 allowed for sltwp^ and 0 for | 
meals and home duties, there still mnaiii s hours to lx* accounted i 
for. Even if^he children Avere in school 5 horn’s every day there 
#would still be 3 hours left, and as is well known these hours are 
spent on the city streets and not always lo the chihrs advantage. . 

At least one pr two of these should l>e taken over by the schopl, and 
whol^ome activity in work and play provided. 

The work-study-play planMoes this by lengthening ^le school day " . 
an hour or more as each community may desir^, ami by offering to 
the children the wholi^me activity in shops and laboratories on 
the playgroimds, which is so essential for them. Tt should be l)orne 
in mind, however, tKat this lengthening of the school day does not 
necessarily lengthen the number of teaching iioiirs of any teacher. It 
is neccs^rj' that she be at the school six hours, hut she need not teach 
more than five hours. ^ 

How a building program can lx‘ worked out on the basis of the 
work-stu^lJ|j»pla 3 r plan of school organization will now be considered. 


A BUILDING PROOHaM ON THE HASIS OF THE W'(mK-STUDr-ri.,\Y FLAX. 



% 

In the fpllpvfiirig building pi^o^iranr the elemcntaT/ schools will be- 




Haskell, Rray, Blynman, and Parsons are i.mitted. The total num- 
ber of pupils in these four schools is 144 (1!M7-18). There are two 
ways of deiiling'with these schools. Either they should remain as they 
are, o!- else the piipi Is should be transported to the consolidated. school 
recomnieiulctl inuler (I) below. 

^ The first recommendation is that the remaining 18 elementary 
• - schools should be combined into 6 elementaiy school buildings of the 
modern type. 

1. ConsoUdnte Bahson, Collins, Forbes. Rogers, and 7/ovey.— None 
• of tlK^jc buildings have any modern facilities, such as shops, or labora- 
tories or auditoriums or gymnasiums, and none have adequate play- 

. ground space. It i.s impossible to add the necessary rooms to fliese 
buildings because of limitation of space. Moreover,- it wbuld be a 
tyaste of money to do so, as the buildings are old and ih poor condi- 
tion. Collins was built 56 years ago, in 1864; Bahson, 40 years ago, 
in 1880; h orbes, 52 yeui-s ago, in 1868; Rogers, 70 years ago, in 1850; 
Hovey, 24 years ago, in 1896. 

All the jnipils in grades .one to six in these five^hools should be 
consolidated in one raodeni school. According to the enrollment for 
the month of October, 1019, the number erf pupils would then be 860 
in_tha live schools : bahson, 279; Collins, ,91; Hovey, 348; Forbes 
107 ; Roger’s, 35; total. 860, or 2*2 classes. 

Make this a 24-clii&s school. On the work-skidy-play plan, it would 
then be necessary to hive n building of 12 classrooms, 1 auditorium, ' 
1 gymnasium, 1 ^itrp for girls, 1 shop for boys, 1 drawing room' 1 
natnre stmly room — 16 units; i8256,(K)0. ’ - 

2. ( 'onsol idatc M omt T 'ernon, Sawt/er, and Bildretk.— The first six 
grades of these three schools should Ire hoirsed hr one building, and 
the .seventh, eighth, arid ninth grades, now going to Sawyer, should 
be sent to the eoinhitliition junior-senior high srhool hereinafter 
recommended. .Vccording to the enrollment of Octolrer, 1919, the 
number in the school woiihl be us follows: Mount Vernon 187- 

Hildreth, 211 ; ’Sawyer, 230; total, 637, or 16 clusse.s. ' ’ ' ’ 

Make this an 18-c1nss .school, and on the work-study-pluy plan nine 
classrooms would he i^eeded, an auditorl^im, gymnasium, one shop 
for girls, one shop for boys, one drawing room, one nature study 
foom. A new building of 13 units should be put up. This 'would ' 
cost $208,000. ■ ' ^ r 


3. Consoluiaie Point Prirtmry and Point Granmar.— These, build- 
ings are very old and inadequate, for school purposes. Point Gram- 
mar was erected in . 1832 and gpint Primary, in 1867. Even wh^ 
combinwl, they wotild make a very small schoo\*; they sJiould be 
, combihwrin a new building yiith modem faciliti^; at presenf the 
. enrollment is Point .Gmniipar ^ndl Point^Pn!haty^' 

- A,... - 
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jiiakin^ a totul of pupils, or 9 clabses.' A 10-class schoc^l should 
l>e put up. Under the pi a u\ this would require five classrooms, a 
nature-study roopi and drawing rdoni, a shop, an auditorium, and 
fTj'mnnsium — 8 units. If a i)ermanent building of 8 units were 
ei'eetcd, it would cost $128,000. ^ ' 

4. Consoh'/Iote Lane .•Schooh Bra^Jstrect^ Leoriard^ and Riggs , — 
These are all very old building^ erected in the time of the district 
sohoolhouse, and are utterly inadequate for modern educational pur- 
p6ses. Lane was erected in 1860, Hradstreet in 1850, Kiggs in 1850, 
and Leonard in 18t34; in other words, from GO to DC years ago. A 
good modern school is very much needed in this neighl>orhood. 
There is a growing Kinnisfi settlement there, hut it is situated a con- 
siderable distance from the center of (iloucester. For the sake of 
both the social as well as the educational life of that district, there 
should be a modern scdiool building, a combination elementary and 
junior high school, with auditorium, two gymnasiums, shops, labora- 
tories, etc. At piesent Lane School is overcrowded, so that one of 
the classes has to l>e taught in the Finnish, Hal}. The school authori- 
ties have the o]q)ortunit 3 ^ to make the school the social center of the 
district. And they would find <iuick response on the part of thV Finns, 
^vho have strong social instincts and organizing ability. The enroll- 
ment for October, 1919, is as follows: Lana^hool, 265; Bradstreet, 
81 ; Leonard, 26 ; Biggs, 181 ; total, 553, or 16 classes. 

A building should l>e erected to house an 18-class school, allowing 
for an increase of 4 classes over the present enrollment. The build- 
ing would need under the work-stmlyT^ay plan 0 classrooms, an au- 
ditorium, and a gymnasium, 1 fliuure-study room, 1 drawing room, 
shop 'for girls, shop for boys, and an additional sidence or mugic 
room, making 14 units in all. This would cost $224,000. 
y 5. ConsoUdeUe Maplewood and Stone Court , — Of course the pupils 
in Maplewood and Stone Court should not be housed sei)arately. 
It would be perfectly possible to have all the pupili in the two sidiools 
housed in Maplewood School, but if the jieoplc desire to keep th^ 
two schools separate, bf course there is no reason why it shouhl not 
be done. . Jt should be clearly understood, however, that it would cost 
moiv to keep tl\em scpnnxto, and that it is hot possible to give mo^lem 
facilities to the children under such circumstances. MaplewoBd now 
hns 204 children,^or about 8 classes, in the first six grades, and Stone 
Cbui^has 67, making u totrtl of 271, or 7 classes. By making this 
an 8-mass school; it cdtild easily Ixj housed in Maplewood. Four of 
the prei^nt S classrooms could l>e used as classroofns and 4 for si>ecia> 
^ivities. A port(U>le gymnasium and auditorium could be erected ut 
. cost, of ^,000. _ . , 
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of cost' vtidcr tco}‘k-Hiudi/-pIay plan. 



I. I mwili'lat ion of Hnlisun, ( ‘oil ins. I Invoy, Korl>os, Rocors. now huiltlinc of IC units. 
r<)ii>o)j(kUioM oi Mount \ t'rnon, .'^awytT, IliMr 


Mroih. now hiiil'htm of Tf units , 


fit 


foiis<)lj<lalion of Maplowno<i and Sinno ronrt, one portal>lc nmliiorititn and oiio 
^ytiinasiinn, at raHi 


I»e as follows: 


Cost. 

1 

Numl)cr 
of claiwos 
providod 
for. 

' »2.Vl, 000 : 

1 ‘ .24 

20SO00 

IS 

■ 12S0(X) 

'10 

224,000 

IN 

5,000 

S 

N21,0tX) 

7S 

le cost 

would 


Sin It warp of co'it iiiulrp the tnuWioual plan. 


U (■((ii'^oli'latiun ftfnal)sr>n, CnlUns, IJovoy, KorI>rs. I^oRers,no\v ImildlnE! of 2S 
Ullll'i 

1’. ( ’oiw)li r l:i I i( in of Mon n l \' onion . Sawvor . Hi !< IrVi li * now I ii li I- YiiVi: of *22 imitV. ! ! 
;t. ronsi>|jrtiui(m ofl'oint < trmimar tin-lVolm rrimary. now ImiMinc of 13 units., 
4. (](iiwili< lilt ion ofl^ine. Hradsirori, Iwnard. liit'ir'^. now ImiMiDe nf 22 units. . . 
). t'on'ololai ion of ^l.-iiilou (mhI am) Si one t'ourt . nno portal lo audit ori inn and 
Olio uvimia-diini aiul four s!*ooial ronnis, at JlViUU, J2..V)0. atlM M 0(Ki, rcsi*o<^ 
lively 

Total 



of 

Cost, 

rliLssrs 

jirnvided 


for. 

$44snoo 

24 

;V)2,uitfi 

IK 

‘JV^OIIO 

10 


’ , IS 

9,000 

K 

],;ir.o,tX)0 
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OL.VNS FOR A COMBINATIQN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. • 

At the present time tliere arc TT.'t pu[)ils in the higli school, and 1,055 - 
ltdpils in tlu* scvtMith, eighth, and ninth jrnules. 

The present hi^di school is utterly iua(le<pmte for school pur- 
poses. It is hatlly congested niul has no modern school facilities. 

^ Because of ovei'ci'owding it has two scssioas-none from 8.05 to 12.50 
and the other from 1.05 to 5.20. 

The hiiildiiig is old and dark and badly arran^d. It was built 32 
yeai*s ago. Tt has i)ractically no modern equipment, ^t has rooms 
"failed gynina.siuins, chemical lahoratories, and sewing room, but they 
are nothing but attic.rooms. The sewing room, if found in a factory, 
wouhl be condemns] by law. 

One.of (iloiicivsttu ’s greatest needs a modem high school and also 
a junior high school for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

It is rccoinmondcd that a combination junior and seniorjiigh.school 

be erecte^l on Heckford Strwt, just off Mount Vernon Street, on the 

brow of the hill, with the 773 high-schopl and. 1,055 junior*high^school *4 
pupils. This wpuld make a school of 1,788 pupils, orl^^class^. ^ 

.ofctlifw;<5la^ " J 
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Under thj* work-study-i)lay plan^Miis would necessitate n building 
of 24 classrooms and 2 gymnasiums, 2 laboratories, chemical and 
pl^sics,2 shops for girls, 2 sliops for hoys, a mechanical drawing room 
and another drawing room and n music room, a lil)rary, i. e., 10 special 
rooms and 24 'classrooms or 34 rooms. This would cost $544,000. If 
more special facilities were desired, or smaller classes, it .would cost 
correspondingly more. 

T'^^nder the traditional plan of scliool organization, 58 units would 
be needed, and the cost would be $928,000. 


suMM Aar. 


Therefore, under tlie work-study-play jdan the cost of giving mod- 
ern schools to the city of Gloucester would be, minus the cost of sites, 
$1,365,000. Under the traditional i>lan, it would be $2,297,000. 

It is estimated that by eliminating* 15 of these old buildings as 
recommended there would be a yearly saving to the city of al)out 
$50,000. 

CONCLUSION. 

As was pointed out at the beginning of this report, Gloucester is 
about 25 to 75 years behind in scliool building program. In the 
meantime social, industrial, and educational conditions have changed 
^ greatly, and it is now a serious nr.enace to the welfare of tlie children 
of Gloucester and its coming citizenship that modern school facilities 
are not provided. Moreover, the people of Gloucester probably do 
not realize thatlby failing to provide modern buildings and equip- 
ment they are asking the school authorities to accomplish an almost 
impossible task. There is no question but that Gloucester will want 
to give the bc.st possible education to its children once it i-calizes 
the deplorable conditions which now obtain in the schools— conditions 
^ which all the zeal and intelligence and progressive spirit of the teach- 
ing force can not overcome; conditions which are n menace to the 
health and strength of the coming citizenship of Gloucester. 




